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Paris Exposition, by Mrs. Pennell, is here 

reprinted, substantially in full, by courtesy of 
The Nation. Forty-nine of the paintings are re- 
produced in the official illustrated Catalogue of the 
exhibit,— works by Sargent, St. Gaudens, Winslow 
Homer, Alexander, Cecilia Beaux, Pearce, Benson, 
F. S. Church, W. M. Chase, Childe Hassam, Ken- 
yon Cox, Brush, Robert Reid, Abbott Thayer, and 
others. Beside all these illustrations the Catalogue 
contains an interesting introduction on the progress 
of American art by H. Hobart Nichols, and gives a 
great variety of information about the exhibit and 
about the artists, the whole making a book which 
appeals to every one interested in American art. It 
is very attractively bound, in cloth. 172 pp., 16mo. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. Send to the official 
publishers: NOYES, PLATT & COMPANY, 
21 Pierce Building, BOSTON. 
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Mrs. Pennell writes as follows: It is a pleasure to 
find the American the most interesting of the for- 
eign sections in the Grand Palais des Beaux-Arts. 
Small room is left for commonplace. The difficulty 
has been to fit in the work of men really distin- 
guished or prominent. Fortunately, the committee 
realized that, at whatever cost of heart-burning for 
others and criticism for themselves, only the best 
should be exhibited. Nor is there an endeavor to 
bring forward younger men so as to make new rep- 
utations. But, on the whole, the poor work is rare, 
the omissions are not many, and it is the object of 
an exhibition of this kind to record the past, not to 
predict the future. Besides, the mistake of the 
British committee in overloading their walls with 
numbers, bad work, and dead reputations, has been 
avoided. It is better to show a few good things 
than a patchwork of any sort of pictures reaching 
from floor to ceiling. 

The hanging is excellent,— each painting treated 
with due respect and given the necessary margin. 
The cool neutral green of the background is admira- 
ble for the purpose, and refreshing after the red 
walis of the English and French galleries. 

I confess I came to the American section preju- 
diced. That is, I was more curious to see it, more 
interested in it than any other. 

I do not think, however, prejudice alone could ac- 
count for my pleasure when I found that not only 
has the little group of cool green rooms a greater 
air of distinction because of its very simplicity than 
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the others, that not only does it contain examples 
of the most distinguished artists of to-day; but that, 
in the average of the pictures, there is a more com- 
plete expression of personality, far more freshness 
of vision and individuality of observation, than in 
any of the foreign sections. It seems, indeed, as if 
when next the French schools and studios are stirred 
into new life as they were in the thirties, and again 
in the seventies, the impulse might come from 
America. 

Mr. Whistler, of course, is to be considered apart. 
It makes no difference where he works, where he 
travels, where he lives, he still remains himself and 
his art his own, unaffected by the fashions and 
movements of the day. He is no more French 
because he happens to have his headquarters in 
Paris than Velasquez was Italian after his visit to 
Italy, or Rubens Spanish after his journey to Spain. 
Whatever may be the future of art in America, the 
country can already claim one of the world’s masters. 
Mr. Whistler sends three pictures: the well-known 
“ Little White Girl,” as perfect in her pale beauty 
as the beautiful women of Titian or Leonardo, and 
painted, it should be remembered, in England, at a 
time when Rossetti, with his tortuous, tortured 
ladies, was bringing a morbid type into vogue; and 
two portraits never before seen. One is of himself. 
It is a full-length; and he stands facing you, a long 
coat hanging loose about his shoulders, one hand 
extended, a figure full of dignity and grace. The 
other is a portrait of a lady in gray. Her back is 
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turned, but her face, with its strange, beautiful pallor 
under the heavy black hair, is shown in profile. 
The pose is elegance itself; the head, with that 
wonderful flat modelling of which Mr. Whistler 
alone has the secret, is full of character and the 
pride of race; and the harmony of gray and silver 
is very lovely. For these three pictures Mr. Whistler 
has been awarded a medal of honor, and a similar 
distinction has been conferred upon him for his 
etchings. 

Mr. Sargent also has received a medal of honor for 
his painting; his name thus coupled with Mr. 
Whistler’s. But Mr. Sargent’s portraits are on 
quite another plane. In London they dazzle one 
by their cleverness; in Paris they are but distin- 
guished examples of the extremely able modern 
school of portrait-painters. Even at the Academy, 
however, his Mrs. Carl Meyer, exhibited there a 
couple of years ago, suggested not so much Sargent 
as Boldini. At the Exposition, it has to stand the 
immediate test of comparison with M. Boldini’s 
amazing display in the near Italian rooms. Nor 
does Mr. Sargent’s new portrait of Miss Thomas, 
Dean of Bryn Mawr College, stand the test any 
better. The light, concentrated on the face, forces 
it out of relation to the rest of the canvas, and the 
twisted hands and arms might be those of a para- 
lytic cripple. It has neither the overpowering truth 
and vivacity of M. Boldini nor the distinction of 
Mr. Whistler. Indeed, it has not the brilliancy of 
his own “ Mrs. Meyer’ nor the amusing self-satis- 
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fied dignity of his “Mr. Wertheimer.” The ‘“ Miss 
Thomas” is respectably commonplace. 

Miss Beaux, subjected to the same test, shares much 
the same fate as Mr. Sargent. Her ‘ Mother and 
Daughter” and ‘Mother and Son,” accomplished 
as they are,— accomplished enough to win a gold 
medal from the jury,— have less individuality, less 
originality, than the child clasping an unseen nurse’s 
hand, and the other portraits that hung with it in 
the new Salon a few years since and gained for Miss 
Beaux her present reputation in Paris. The pictures 
she now shows are sound and workmanlike; there is 
no other woman exhibitor — though there are several 
men—to compete with her. But, like Mr. Sar- 
gent’s, they lack, on the one hand, the supreme 
distinction of all, on the other, the absolute truth to 
life that astounds one in M. Boldini. Nor has she 
been fair to herself in her selection. It is to be re- 
gretted if she thought she would not be allowed to 
contribute work already exhibited in Paris. The 
great feature of these international exhibitions is 
that the artist, no matter how often his best work 
has been seen, can show it again; and Miss Beaux 
has not sent her best. 

Mr. Alexander is a more distinct disappointment. 
It is difficult to understand what he has been trying 
to do. But it seems almost as if a determination to 
be original at any cost were leading him hopelessly 
astray. His two canvases, “Mother and Child” 
and “Autumn,” where the swirl of his ladies’ skirts 
has grown more impossible than ever, have the 
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quality of tapestry rather than of painting; while 
for his portrait of M. Rodin he has borrowed, ap- 
parently, M. Bonnat’s trick of technique, applying it 
to a much lighter scheme of color, with bewildering 
restlessness as the result. Mr. Dannat’s new de- 
partures are not much more fortunate. Mr.MacEwen 
and Mr. Melchers are both less happy in their 
portraits than in their pictures of Dutch peasants. 
Mr. Alden Weir, I imagine, might have made a 
selection of portraits more favorable to himself. 
Mr. Humphreys Johnston’s portrait of his mother 
does not lose upon being seen a second time. But, 
for a more strictly personal standpoint, you must 
go rather to Mr. Eakins, whose ‘‘ Man with the 
Violoncello” is as straightforward, vigorous, and 
uncompromising a rendering of a strong type as you 
could find; Mr. Chase, whose ‘“‘ Lady with the White 
Shawl” has the charm of simplicity and reticence, 
and is altogether worthy of the gold medal the jury, 
I hear, have bestowed upon it; Mr. Vonnoh, who is 
unmistakably serious even in his affectations; Mr. 
Wiles, whose charmingly pathetic ‘“‘Mother and 
Daughter,” I think, has never been shown in Europe 
before; and, above all, Mr. De Forest Brush, whose 
“ Mother and Child ” (also awarded a gold medal, I 
believe), both in the finished work and the study for 
it has the merit of being composed,—a rare merit 
in portraits nowadays; the picture is not sacrificed 
to the mere likeness, nor the color to character. It 
has the beauty of arrangement of an old Madonna 
and Child. 
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But, when all is said, it is not in the portraits that 
the originality of the American artist is revealed. 
What strikes me most is the fact that an entirely 
new school of landscape has sprung up in America. 
It is true that there is little in the collection but 
portraits and landscapes. Owing, no doubt, to the 
size of the rooms, none of the recent decorative 
work of the American artist is included. The only 
large canvas is Mr. Abbey’s “Hamlet” from the 
Academy of a couple of years ago,— a picture, care- 
ful, well studied, successful beyond the reach of the 
average British Academician, but, in Paris, over- 
shadowed by the abler performances of men like 
Jean Paul Laurens, Baron Leys, and how many 
more? Of other work that does not come under the 
two chief classifications, I need mention simply Mr. 
Eakins’s ‘‘ Boxing Match,” as astonishing in its 
vigor and truth as his portrait; the study of still 
life—so brilliant Vollon need not have been 
ashamed of it—by Mr. Chase; the remarkably 
original arrangement by Mr. Tarbell; the pictures 
of Mr. Darling, Mr. Kenyon Cox, Mr. Low, Mr. 
Millet; Mr. Tanner’s “ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,”’ 
not so much characteristic of the painter himself as 
of the power of imitativeness peculiar to his race; 
and the beautiful ‘ Virgin Enthroned,” by Mr. 
Abbott Thayer. This last, probably familiarenough 
in New York, I see now for the first time; and I 
cannot help noting, as I am sure has been noted 
many times already, the dignity of the composition, 
suggested by the early Italian and Flemish Madon- 
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nas, and the independence with which Mr. Thayer, 
adapting to it his modern method, has steered clear 
of the sensationalism of Jean Béraud at the one 
extreme, of the prosaic literal affectation of Van 
Uhde at the other. He has not been affected by 
the passing fashion for the religious picture. Love 
of beauty has been his inspiration, and so well has 
he succeeded that the little child, wholly modern 
and American, kneeling to the right of the Virgin, 
against the vague blue background, is as lovely as 
the angels of Bellini. It would have been strange 
had a gold medal been refused. 

These pictures, however, represent the interests and 
tendencies of individual painters. It is another 
matter with the landscapes, which, whether the 
artists are conscious of it or not—and I do not 
think attention has been called to the fact— repre- 
sent a distinct school of American landscapes, 
purely and entirely American. I should say that 
these painters are distinguished chiefly by their 
desire to render the aspect of the landscape before 
them, or their impression of it, as truly as Monet 
and his followers, but with a beauty that shall not 
be lost, as too often happens in the present dealer- 
boomed, made-and-sold-while-you-wait phase of 
so-called impressionism. The painters of the 
American group never forget this beauty in the 
study of the vibration of light, the quality of color 
under varying atmospheric conditions, the division 
and subdivision of tones into streaks of paint, or 
any other problem, however absorbing in itself. 
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Let it be understood that I have no objection to 
impressionism. It simply means the work of men 
of strong individuality, and, therefore, great men; 
and among them, some day, may be found the name 
of Claude Monet. But that is no reason why his 
every study, his every unsuccessful experiment, 
should be accepted as a work of genius. As the 
American landscape painters seek their motives in 
a country as different in character and atmospheric 
effects as well can be from that of the masters of 
the Continental schools, they have been forced to 
cultivate their powers of observation, and to see and 
experiment for themselves. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that, from one end 
of the Exposition to the other, I found no painter 
who seemed so legitimate a descendant of Corot and 
the Barbizonians as Inness, though in method and 
style so entirely unlike them. His love for beauty 
is as evident as theirs, but his originality is no less 
remarkable. They never would have ventured upon 
so gay a scheme as his “ Sunny Autumn Day,” with 
the gold and red of the foliage repeated in the gold 
and red of the flowers below; the austerity of French 
landscape would have been against it. But they 
were never more graceful in their tree forms or 
lovelier in the lines of their composition. The 
picture has the dignity, the serenity of a fine Corot, 
with a quality as strikingly individual, and a color 
scheme not any other painter I know of has suc- 
ceeded in carrying out. It is interesting to compare 
it with a landscape by Mr. East in the adjoining 
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English rooms, an attempt to produce the same har- 
mony of gold and red; but Mr. East’s picture is 
nothing more than a mosaic of hot color, while 
Inness’s brilliant autumn tints are softened and 
fused and harmonized in the radiant October sun- 
light. There is no question that he holds a place 
among the greatest masters of landscape. 

Wyant I do not think strikes as individual a note. 
He is more nearly akin to the French Romanticists, 
at least as I see him in the Exposition, with his 
solemn “ Sunlit Valley ” winding between low hills, 
the lofty arch of the trees “In the Adirondacks,” 
opening to show the vista of delicate green beyond 
and the fine gray moonlight. I do not know more 
of his work; I can speak of it only as it now ap- 
pears to me. Two charming little pastorals by Mr. 
Dessar show something of the influence of Millet. 
In the stately “ Brooklyn Bridge,” by Mr. Ranger, 
I should say the development of a new and amusing 
convention rather than strict accuracy was his ob- 
ject: I doubt if the bridge ever looked like that; but 
I doubt, too, if a more faithful report would have 
produced such an effect of height and size. There 
is more of convention than of Nature again in cer- 
tain men like Mr. Gihon and Mr. Dearth. Then 
one or two others — Mrs. Macmonnies in her bril- 
liant “‘ Lilies and Roses,” Theodore Robinson, Mr. 
Benson — have come largely under the spell of 
Monet; one or two, like Mr. Parrish, seem to have 
been caught and badly entangled in the so-called 
decorative movement of the day. But they are the 
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exceptions. The larger number of landscape paint- 
ers are as individual, as American, as Inness. 

Nowhere is this more marked than in the numerous 
studies of snow and snow-effects: Mr. Childe Has- 
sam’s wonderfully true Fifth Avenue on a white 
winter day; Mr. Platt’s low hills under their cover- 
ing of snow; Mr. Needham’s cold frozen park, with 
the few figures to mark its whiteness, and the sun- 
light falling on the buildings beyond; Mr. Alden 
Weir’s ice-cutters among the brown trees; Mr. 
Coffin’s daring and surprisingly successful attempt 
to give the lurid splendor of the red-streaked sky at 
sunrise on a snowy morning; Mr. Palmer’s little 
red house, where a Senator was born, stranded in 
snowy wastes; the wintry pictures of Mr. Taber, 
Mr. Ochtman, Mr. Nettleton, Mr. Eaton. There are 
few things more difficult to paint than snow. James 
Maris, M. Thaulow, and M. Monet are almost the 
only Europeans I know of who have managed to 
suggest both its truth and its beauty. And here 
you come upon a large group of painters who have 
approached the subject fearlessly, and rendered its 
loveliness, under many aspects, more perfectly than 
it has ever been done before, and without any refer- 
ence to European work. And the same success 
marks the other landscapes, in which the motive, 
as arule, is the simplest, as if to emphasize the fact 
that the magic is in light, in atmosphere: Mr. 
Chase’s wide stretch of empty country, with the 
gleam of the sea beyond,—though Mr. Chase shows 
his European training and is much less American, 
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less individual, than many; Mr. Homer Martin’s 
wooded hills bathed in blue mist ; Mr. Bruce Crane’s 
lovely little white house; Mr. Davis’s quiet sum- 
mer evening; Mr. Redfield’s desolate road; the 
landscapes of Mr. Meakin, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Francis 
Murphy. There is always evidence of something 
seen, something observed, something felt. And 
so it is with Mr. Winslow Homer’s fantastic dance 
by the sea, his man on the lookout, gray in the 
blue night, his ‘Coast of Maine” with the great 
waves rolling in; he has.seen these things for 
himself, though, perhaps, not as pictures. In a 
word, it is the genuineness of the land-and sea- 
scapes that impresses one. They are the work of 
men who have learned all the schools can teach 
technically, but are not hampered by tradition nor 
bound by convention,—men who are alive to the fact 
that a picture, though true, may be a thing of beauty; 
and this, of course, was exactly the stand of the 
Romanticists, of Mr. Whistler when he painted his 
nocturnes. They do not strive after technical 
eccentricity, they make no attempt at classicism, at 
what is called impressionism, or any other ism, ex- 
cept Americanism. There is no doubt that the ex- 
hibition proves absolutely that we have a genuine 
school of American landscape. 

Their pictures do not exhaust the excellence of the 
collection. I have said nothing of Mr. Muhrman’s 
stately, impressive designs, which do not, however, 
tell as they should; Mr. Mark Fisher’s ‘‘ Drove of 
Swine,’ a regrettable choice, since it does him scant 
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justice ; Mr. Hitchcock’s Dutch gardens ; Mr. Swain 
Gifford’s little green landscape; Mr. Church’s fan- 
tasy; Mr. Bunce’s Venetian waters; R. Blum’s 
Japanese markets ; Mr. La Farge’s South Sea notes; 
Mr. Johnston’s Summer Night Idyl; Mr. Fromuth’s 
boats. I have said nothing of the pictures of Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Gay, Mr. Bisbin, Mr. Kendall, Mr. 
Bridgman, Mr. Weeks, Mr. Ridgway Knight, Miss 
Elizabeth Nourse, that carry the stamp of the Salons 
with them. But it seems to me that whatever is 
freshest in the art of America comes from the men 
who have stayed at home and ignored Salons, and 
made a movement of their own. I do not want it 
to be thought for a minute that great artists like 
Mr. Whistler are to be dismissed by this summing 
up. There are several American artists in Europe 
who, deservedly, are recognized as the masters of 
American art. But it is especially interesting to 
see a new phase of that art, which has never been 
properly represented in Europe before. 
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CATALOGUE which is much more 
than a catalogue is expected to be. It 
has forty-nine full-page, halftone reproduc- 
tions of the paintings, some of them the prize 
winners,— Sargent, St. Gaudens, Abbott 
Thayer, Brush, Winslow Homer, and others, 
Sketches of the lives of the artists, — useful for 
reference. An introduction on the progress 
of American art, by H. Hobart Nichols. 
Attractively bound, in crimson cloth, 172 
pp-, 16mo. Sent postpaid on receipt of the 
price, 75 cents. 
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